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612 Bouth 

THE CLASSICAL RULE OF LAW IN ENGLISH CRITI- 
CISM OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURIES 

Mr. Spingarn x calls the mechanical universe of Locke and 
Hobbes the basis of seventeenth century criticism. Philoso- 
phy, however, as James told us, even logic, is a way of look- 
ing at things. And it is hard to avoid the conclusion that 
Locke and Hobbes looked at things the way they did because 
the age was one of classicism, and that the classical concep- 
tion did not originate with the philosophers. The conclusion 
is strengthened by the fact that seventeenth century criticism 
can be traced back to Elizabethan classical criticism on the 
one hand — which flourished in a time when there were no con- 
ceptions of a mechanical universe — and to the theories of the 
French on the oth^r. In fact Dryden's criticism, and for that 
matter the whole age in which he lived, is historically intel- 
ligible only upon the supposition that it is a cross between 
Ben Jonson's England and Corneille's France. And Ben 
Jonson preceded Locke and Hobbes; while Corneille was 
probably untouched by their philosophy, as his essays appear 
to be by that of their predecessor Descartes. Moreover Eng- 
lish classical criticism as such begins an hundred years before 
Locke and Hobbes wrote. English criticism was, in fact, 
classical from the beginning. There was no romantic criti- 
cism corresponding to the art of Shakespeare. In the previous 
periods, when it might have arisen, English criticism was un- 
born. And in Shakespeare's day criticism, which so often 
precedes the corresponding art, 2 was, under renaissance in- 
fluences, turning to the classical ideas which were to charac- 
terize the poetry and drama of a following period. Hobbes 
in the day of Cromwell and Locke in that of Charles were then 
natural outgrowths of the time. 

1 Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century. Edited with introduction 
and notes, Oxford, 1908, Vol. I, lxviii. Mr. Spingarn also relates the 
classical criticism of France to the philosophy of Hobbes's predecessor 
Descartes. I. c, xxviii. 

"Concerning the theory that in literature theory precedes practice, 
see Bobertag, Drydens Theorie des Dramas. EngUsche SPudien, IV, 375. 
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The dominant doctrine of this classical criticism was ad- 
herence to the literary laws of the ancients, especially of 
Aristotle and Horace. 3 Another influence fostering the clas- 
sical spirit, almost as important as the study of the ancients, 
was the growth of polite conversation. The age from Shake- 
speare to Dryden was an age of talk. 4 And talk, centered in 
the court and made into a fine art, came at last in the later 
seventeenth century to have the regulated, law-abiding pro- 
priety of all conventional manners. With the somewhat 
priggish and frequently unintelligent Aristotle- worship on the 
one hand, and with the craving on the other for conversation 
that should be at once proper and elegant, there was a third 
element that made for formality. This was the court temper. 
Educated men despised the herd. They interlarded their dis- 
course with fragments of Latin, in order to show their rank. 
Simultaneously playwrights began to show a preference for 
the elegant heroic line. 5 In criticism "Webbe is doubtful of 
the common people's judgment of poets. 6 And Davenant, 
sixty years after, comes to the stronger conclusion that he is 
hopeless of the common crowd 7 and deserts it, to take from 

* This fact is so fundamental, and so universally recognized by modern 
writers that it seems superfluous to add more on the point. 

'Spingarn, op. cit., xlvi. Dryden explained the "defects" in the lan- 
guage of the Elizabethans as due to their lack of refinement in the 
language of conversation; Defence of the Epilogue [1672]. Ker, Es- 
says of John Dryden. Edited with introduction and notes. Oxford, 1900. 
Vol. I, 175. See also Bohn, The Development of Dryden's Literary 
Criticism, Publications of the Modern Language Association; XXII, 
94. Cf. also the epilogue to the second part of the Conquest of Granada 
[1672]: 

"Thus Jonson did mechanic humor show, 
When men were dull and conversation low". 

* Cf. Mariage d la Mode of Dryden, in which the English prose comedy 
and the classical heroics are absurdly and incongruously mingled. 

'Cf. English Poetry [1586]. Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical 
Essays. Edited with introduction and notes. Vol. I, 298. Cf. also Klein, 
Literary Criticism from the Elizabethan Dramatists, p. 17 ff. 

' Preface to Oondibert [1650] Spingarn, op. cit., II, 14. 
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court and camp the patterns to be dressed up for noble 
readers. 8 

These three elements in classicism, when combined into a 
school, took two concrete forms, the rule of taste — sophisti- 
cated and trained taste — and the rule of reason. But as taste, 
when interpreted, always meant taste as reason considered 
that it ought to be, the whole thing resolved itself into a rule 
of reason; and the reason which ruled was educated, directly 
or indirectly, out of the texts of the ancients. 9 This then was, 
in general terms, the meaning of the classical rule of law. 

The keynote, the shibboleth, of this criticism was "de- 
corum". This appears, according to Mr. Smith, first in 
Ascham's writing. 10 E. K. 11 praises Spenser's decorum. 
"Webbe 12 makes the matter more specific when he writes : — 
' ' The propriety of speech must be duly observed that weighty 
and great matters be not spoken slenderly or matters of length 
too briefly; for it belongeth much both to the comeliness and 
nature of a matter that in big matters there be likewise used 
boisterous words". And again: — In a satire great heed must 
be taken of decorum "that he which represented some noble 
personage in the tragedy be not some busy fool in the satire". 
Puttenham, 13 as usual, is more sound and clear upon the 
point : — ' ' But generally to have the style decent and comely, 
it behooveth the maker or poet to follow the nature of his 
subject ; that is, if his matter be high and lofty that the style 

"An interesting corollary can be drawn from Pope's observation on 
Shakespeare [Preface to his edition of Shakespeare] to the effect that 
much of his strength came from the fact that he adapted himself — as 
we might say — to the galleries. 

9 Of. Miss Wylie, Studies in the Evolution of English Criticism, Bos- 
ton, 1903, p. 14, on Jonson's deference to the past and advocacy of the 
discipline of reason. Cf. also Corneille's version of Aristotle's dictum 
[Discours de I'UtilitS et des Parties du Poeme Dramatique. 1660] that 
the sole end of poetry is to please, but that in order to please one must 
follow rules. 

10 [1570] Gregory Smith, op. cit. I, xxxv, xxxviii. 
u [1579] Ibid., I, 128. 

u Ibid., I, 290. Of. Webbe's list of canons of art, and, in Mr. Smith's 
notes, I, 417, the original canons of Horace. 

"The Art of English Poesy [1589]. Ibid., II, 155. 
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be so too, if mean [of middle rank] , the style also to be mean, 
if base, the style humble and base accordingly". This, evi- 
dently our modern rhetorician's tone, Puttenham calls de- 
corum of style. He further defines decorum as decency, seem- 
liness, comeliness, pleasant approach and convenient propor- 
tion. 14 But these terms add nothing in the way of definition, 
unless it be the last term, proportion, in which we recognize 
another of our modern rhetorical principles. 15 Ben Jonson, 16 
a little later, has the same thing in mind when he speaks of 
what he considers the undecorous customs of his contemporar- 
ies, the romanticists. It is folly, he conceives, 
"To make a child, now swaddled, to proceed 
Man, and then shoot up in one beard and weed, 
Past threescore years; or, with three rusty swords, 
And help of some few foot-and-half-foot words, 
Fight over York and Lancaster's long jars, 
And in the tiring house bring wounds to scars." 

The playwright, instead of doing this, is to write "deeds and 
language, such as men do use". Elsewhere he advises writers 
to follow the classics. 17 

This is about all we can do from the evidence towards de- 
fining decorum as the Elizabethan and his immediate suc- 
cessors saw it. At about this time there is a gap in English 
criticism, the breaking of the silence being preceded im- 

"76. II, 174. 

B Mr. Smith in this connection, quotes Harington to the effect that 
there may be decorum in persons who speak lasciviously [xlii]. This 
is correct, but misleading; for Harington [Smith, II, 215], in the same 
breath praises Ariosto for his freedom from ribaldry and obscenity, and 
then says, "Farther there is so meet a decorum in the persons of those 
that speak lasciviously, as any of judgment must needs allow. And 
therefore, though I rather crave pardon than praise for him in this 
point, yet methinks I can smile at the fineness of some that will con- 
demn him, and yet not only allow but admire our Chaucer, who both 
in words and sense incurs far more the reprehension of flat scurrility, 
as I could recite many places, not only in his miller's tale, but in the 
good wife of Bath's tale, and many more, in which only the decorum 
he keeps is that that excuses it and makes it more tolerable." 

"Every Man in his Humor [1596 ?]. Gregory Smith, op. cit. II, 
389. Cf. also Conversations with Drummond. Spingarn, op. cit. I, 212, 
215. 

17 Timber [1620-35 ?]. Saintsbury, History of Criticism, II, 203. 
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mediately by the introduction of French ideas and followed 
by criticism strikingly like the French in tone and doctrine. 
It was in 1635 that the French Academy was established and 
proceeded to adopt the classical criticism. In the same year 
this criticism was adopted by the court. The standard of 
French criticism, however, soon came to be — so far as Eng- 
lish admirers of French theory were concerned — the doctrines 
of Corneille, which grew out of the discussions of the Academy 
concerning the Cid, in 1638, and were embodied in the dra- 
matist's essays on dramatic technique. 18 He believed in a 
"favorable interpretation" 19 of the classical rules, which was 
doubtless considered very liberal. 20 But his own modified 
rules soon hardened into dogmas as rigid as those of the an- 
cients. This conception of a reign of law passed into Eng- 
land, and made the already predominant classicism yet more 
rigidly formal. At the same time we begin to hear less of 
decorum and rather more of the particular rules which 
summed up constitute this rather vague conception. We will 
proceed with a few notes upon the prevalent conception in 
this period, of a reign of very decorous law. 

Flecknoe 21 gives a definition of decorum when he says : — 
"Beaumont and Fletcher were excellent in their kind, but 
they often erred against decorum, seldom representing a 
valiant man without somewhat of the braggadocio, nor an 
honorable woman without somewhat of Dol Common in her; 
to say nothing of their irreverent representing kings' persons 
on the stage, who should never be represented but with rever- 
ence". The first part of this, in its complete blindness to the 
incongruities of real life, is characteristic of Corneille. The 

18 Cf. essays of Corneille in collected works. Also Miss Wylie, op. 
cit., p. 18, and Bruneti&re, L'&volution des Genres dans L'Histoire de la 
LitUrature. Paris, 1892. I, 76. 

ia Discours de la Tragedie [1660]. 

20 The contemporary conception of St. lSvremond concerning law was 
freer still. Miss Wylie, op. cit., 22-24. 

21 A short Discourse of the English Stage [1664] Spingarn, op. cit., 
II, 94. Cf. also Mr. Paul Elmer More, Beaumont and Fletcher, Na- 
tion XCVI, 410. Mr. More's criticism of these writers, after two hun- 
dred and fifty intervening years, is still as thoroughly classical as that 
of Flecknoe. 
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last line echoes one of the characteristic notes of French 
classicism, the ideal of a noble king to whom common thoughts 
are unknown. In the hands of Phillips 22 and Rymer, 23 de- 
corum becomes at once clearer and more concrete. Phillips 
objects to the describing ancient things after a modern model, 
a doctrine trite enough to us, but important as the first 
charge — under the guise of classical decorum — of the now 
aggressive historical realism. Rymer, in the passage in ques- 
tion, is treating Shakespeare. In Othello, the characters are 
such that "By their conduct and manner of talk, a body must 
strain hard to fancy the scene at Venice; and not rather in 
some of our cinq-ports, where the bailey and his fishermen are 
knocking their heads together on account of some whale, or 
some terrible broil upon the coast". Here we have the first 
notes of another modern characteristic as important as his- 
torical realism; that is local color. 

Finally in this matter, we come to the doctrines of Dryden. 
Some are earlier in date than the last quoted but his doctrines 
as a whole naturally hang together as the supreme manifesta- 
tion of English classicism. Dryden 's great masterpiece, the 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy was suggested by Flecknoe's Dis- 
course of the English Stage ; 24 but it, like his other criticism, 

a Preface to Theatrum Poetarwm [1675]. Spingarn, op. cit., II, 269. 

"A Short View of Tragedy, its Original, Excellency, and Corruption, 
with, Some Reflections on Shakespeare and Other Practitioners for the 
Stage. [1693]. Spingarn, op. cit., II, 228. Cf. Dennis, The Impartial 
Critic [1693]. Spingarn, op. cit., Ill, 148 ff. This is a reply to Rymer. 

24 Printed by Spingarn, op. cit., II, 91. Dryden himself acknowledges 
his debt to Ben Jonson, "Father Ben" [Essay of Dramatic Poesy. Ker, 
op. cit., I, 41 and 43, and the Defense of the Essay. lb., I, 122 and 
125. His plays also show this influence strongly, especially the comic 
parts of his first play, The Wild Gallant.], to Casaubon [Discourse 
Concerning the Original and Progress of Satire. Ker, op. cit., II, 44. 
In the following pages Casaubon appears to be his principal authority, 
though a number of other predecessors are mentioned with him.], to 
Aristotle, Horace and Cornielle [See especially the Defense of an Essay 
of Dramatic Poesy. lb., I, 122 and 125] and to Longinus [Preface to 
Troilus and Cressida. See also Bobertag, I. c, 396.]. Dryden's state- 
ments in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy must be taken with caution, 
as there are four controversial speakers, to wit, Eugenius [Charles 
Sackville], Lisideius [Sir Charles Sedley], Crites [Sir Robert Howard], 
and Neander [Dryden]. Cf. the opinion of Bobertag [I. c, 386.] that 
Neander cannot always be considered as speaking for Dryden. 
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was largely French in the original sources and impulses. His 
rules for the stage are close to those of the French. 25 The 
definite expressions of Dryden's adherence to classicism may 
be indicated briefly in chronological order. One of the earli- 
est, and about the most rational, expression of it occurs in the 
Epistle Dedicatory of the Rival Ladies-. 29 — "Here [in poetry] 
is no chance, which you have not foreseen ; all your heroes are 
more than your subjects, they are your creatures ; and though 
they seem to move freely in all the sallies of their passions, 
yet you make destinies for them, which they cannot shun. 
They are moved (if I may dare to say so) like the rational 
creatures of the Almighty Poet, who walk at liberty, in their 
own opinion, because their fetters are invisible". In the 
Defense of the Epilogue, the word decorum appears as such, 
where a speaker in the dialogue accuses Fletcher of lacking it. 
"For his shepherd", among other characters, "he falls twice 
into the former indecency of wounding women". 27 In A 
Parallel of Poetry and Painting, his classicism sinks into ser- 
vility. As we may not encounter again such a phenomenon, 
it may be interesting to read specimens: — "All who, having 
rejected the ancient rules, and taken the opposite ways, yet 
boast themselves to be masters of this art, do but deceive 
others, and are themselves deceived, for that is absolutely im- 
possible". 28 Again: — "To inform our judgments, and to re- 
form our tastes, rules were invented, that by them we might 
discern when nature was imitated and how nearly". 29 Again, 
but more rationally: — " Without rules there can be no art, 
any more than there can be a house without a door to con- 
duct you into it". 30 But again, with even more than usual 
servility: — "Homer and Virgil are to be our guides in the 

B Of. Miss Wylie, op. at., p. 4. 

*" [1664). Ker, op. ctt., I, 4. This paragraph is susceptible of an 
unclassical interpretation, but the classical falls in better with the usual 
tone of Dryden. 

" Defense of the Epilogue [1672]. Ker, op. cit., I, 166. 

28 [1695] lb., II, 134. Cf., however, preceding sentences for a partial 
explanation. 

29 lb., 137. 
80 76., 138. 
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epic; Sophocles and Euripides in tragedy: in all things we 
are to imitate the customs and the times of those persons and 
things which we represent: not to make new rules of the 
drama, as Lopez de Vega has attempted unsuccessfully to do, 
but to be content to follow our masters, who understood nature 
better than we ' '. 31 A little concession though he makes : — 
"But if the story which we treat be modern, we are to vary 
the customs, according to the time and the country where the 
scene of action lies ; for this is still to imitate nature, which is 
always the same, though in a different dress". On the other 
hand we have, almost in the preceding sentence the best spirit 
of the classicists, "to put all things in a beautiful order and 
harmony, that the whole may be of a piece ' '. 

This brings us to the end of our period. A further point 
should be noticed, however. The classical criticism, at the 
very moment of its fullest development, was breeding germs 
of decay. The servility of Dryden has been noted. The 
ethical defection was not its only defect. For it lead to a 
train of inconsistencies, which vitiated the whole mass of 
classical criticism, and which, I believe, was, more than any- 
thing else, the immediate cause of its decay. 

It is assumed by most that the decay of classicism was due 
to the passing of the "classical spirit". But classical criti- 
cism was decaying when classical art was attaining its highest, 
in the eighteenth century. A mere passing of the classical 
spirit could not at one and the same point of history account 
for the rise of one form of classical writing and the decay of 
another. As we have noticed, the criticism of an age has — if 
we may judge from the scanty data we possess — usually pre- 
ceded the development of the corresponding art form. Again, 
had classical criticism been merely narrow, but correct, the 
correct norm would have remained; incorporated perhaps in 
an overgrowing romanticism, but substantially unchanged. 
But a self-contradictory system, even if men failed to detect 
the fallacies, could not live, because it could only now and 
then, and by accident, work out a play or poem which could 
be permanently successful. 

"76., 139. 
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But to take up some of these fallacies specifically. The 
famous Essay of Dramatic Poesy contains some of them put 
into the mouth of Neander, who speaks for Dryden. For ox- 
ample: — It might be supposed, says Neander, 32 that blank 
verse is better for the stage than rime, since nearer the speech 
of real life. But rime may be made as natural as blank verse 
by proper arrangement of its structure. Rime then is equally 
natural and at the same time sweeter by reason of the rime. 
The remainder of the passage is so contradictory as to be 
scarcely intelligible. [See footnote]. But heroic verse finds 
an even more remarkable defense: — "Tragedy, we know, is 
wont to image to us the minds and fortunes of noble persons, 
and to portray these exactly; heroic rime is nearest nature, 
as being the noblest kind of modern verse". 38 And again, a 
little further on: — "Blank verse is acknowledged to be too 
low for a poem, nay more, for a paper of verses ; but if too 
low for an ordinary sonnet, how much more for tragedy, which 
is by Aristotle, in the dispute between the epic poesy and the 
dramatic, for many reasons he there alleges, ranked above 
it?" Or once more, what are we to think of such false an- 
alogy as this : 3 * — For a man on the stage to speak a half line 

M "If then verse may be made natural in itself, how becomes it im- 
proper to a play? You say the stage is the representation of nature, 
and no man in ordinary conversation speaks in rime. But you fore- 
saw when you said this, that it might be answered — neither does any 
man speak in blank verse, or in measure without rime. Therefore you 
concluded, that which is nearest nature is still to be preferred. But you 
took no notice that the rime might be made as natural as blank verse, 
by the well placing of the words, etc. All the difference between them, 
when they are both correct, is, the sound in one, which the other wants ; 
and if so, the sweetness of it, and all the advantage resulting from it, 
which are handled in the Preface to the Rival Ladies, will yet stand good. 
As for that place of Aristotle, where he says, plays should be written 
in that kind of verse which is nearest prose, it makes little for you; 
blank verse being properly but measured prose. Now measure alone, in 
any modern language, does not constitute verse". Hence blank verse, 
he concludes, is practically prose, and suitable only for comedy. But 
the remainder of this remarkable jumble of ideas the reader should 
puzzle out for himself, in its extraordinary entirety. Ker, op. cit., I, 96. 

"lb., 101. 

M Ib., 103. 
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or a whole which rimes with the preceding, may be considered 
bad since it suggests design and not spontaneity. But: — 
"Supposing we acknowledge it: how comes this confederacy 
to be more displeasing to you, than in a dance which is well 
contrived?" Then after a little the subject is concluded: — 
"But there is also the quick and poignant brevity of it (which 
is an high imitation of nature in those sudden gusts of pas- 
sion) to mingle with it ; and this, joined with the cadency and 
sweetness of the rime, leaves nothing in the soul of the hearer 
to desire". The jumble of subtle truth with absurdity in this 
closing sentence will present itself. 

It is possible that Dryden's contemporaries did not see 
these things. But the following self-contradiction is so fla- 
grant as not merely to explain the weakness of the doctrine, 
but also to cause us to marvel over the blindness of his read- 
ers. One of the passages in question has just been quoted, 
but it will be worth while to repeat it, in order to confront 
it more directly with the other. 35 The passages are these: — 
"All who, having rejected the ancient rules, and taken the 
opposite ways, yet boast themselves to be masters of this art, 
do but deceive others, and are themselves deceived; for that 
is absolutely impossible". The other reads: — "Invention is 
the first part [of painting and poetry] , and absolutely neces- 
sary to them both ; yet no rule ever was or ever can be given, 
how to compass it. A happy genius is the gift of nature". 

Frequently Dryden's fallacies are due to lack of informa- 
tion as to the facts of the case. His conclusion, for example, 
that blank verse is farther removed from ordinary converse 
than prose 86 may be given greater importance than the facts 
warrant. Our language, when spoken by a person instinctive- 
ly musical in temperament, and especially when colored by 
emotion, falls naturally into something resembling feet. And 
a slight regularization of these feet is all that is needed to 
make blank verse. 37 For few metrists will deny that in most 

85 Both are from the Parallel of Poetry and Painting, lb., II, 134 and 
138 respectively. 

M Of. also lb., I, 114. 

" Apropos of this, I have heard illiterate negro pickaninnies, of eight 
or ten years, singing improvised conversation to one another across the 
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blank verse the line ending is almost as arbitrary as the end 
assigned by a printer to a line of prose. We read blank verse 
as a continuous flow of feet, preserving perhaps a slight sug- 
gestion of the lines in the intonation, at the same time avoid- 
ing further suggestion of them by a free use of run-on lines. 

In the same essay 38 Dryden returns to the subject of the 
twenty-four hour period for unity of time: — "Where is the 
absurdity of affirming, that the feigned business of twenty- 
four imagined hours, may not more naturally be represented 
in the compass of three real hours, than the like feigned busi- 
ness of twenty-four years in the same proportion of real 
time?" 

Let us look at the subject a moment. For a drama, any 
period exceeding the actual three hours must proceed by epi- 
sodes. The individual scene can only represent the length 
of time it takes to perform it ; but between scenes, some events 
are omitted, which is to say some time is omitted. Regarding 
the matter thus, it is very difficult for us to get from Dryden, 
or the other classicists, any intelligible reason why these omit- 
ted gaps may not cover ten years as well as ten hours, and that 
with no loss of verisimilitude. In fact we see plots in real 
life working out by episodes with long negative gaps between, 
and these gaps are more frequently gaps of months or years 
than of hours. These conclusions are so clearly untenable, 
that they could never have survived in applied art, that is, 
in plays. Even in The Rivals, which may be brought up, to- 
gether with the other Sheridan and the Goldsmith plays, as a 
surviving monument of classicism, no one dreams of taking 
the assigned five hours as the real duration of the events. To 
get through the action in that time — or in twenty-four hours — 
in real life, the figures would have to move with the celerity of 

street in a style which, except in the quality of the music, differed in 
no particular from that of grand opera. Here then was neither design 
nor anything except the most primitive and instinctive artifice. Doubt- 
less many mannerisms in our dramas that appear forced to us were 
natural enough to the Italians or other persons of southern race who 
invented them, as was suggested by John Dennis [The Impartial Critic. 
1693. Spingarn, op. cit., Ill, 148.] 
"lb., 129. 
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a cinematograph ; besides eliminating all time for reflection on 
the part of the characters over the moves they make. The 
mind instinctively ignores the absurdity. The classical canon, 
being illogical, refused to work in the mind and instincts of 
the observer, and so failed. 

Elsewhere Dryden says, concerning a large proportion of 
the characters of Fletcher's plays, "You know not whether 
they resemble vice or virtue, and they are either good, bad, 
or indifferent, as the present scene requires it", 39 as if men 
did not change from moods of vice to those of virtue on the 
most irresponsible and unforeseeable impulses. His misjudg- 
ment of Chaucer through ignorance of his pronounciation is 
famous. Although set right on the point by Speght, the con- 
temporary editor of Chaucer, he stood by his contention, and 
said dogmatically: — "This opinion is not worth confuting; 
'tis so gross and obvious an error, that common sense must 
convince the reader, that equality in numbers, in every verse 
which we call heroic, was either not known, or not always 
practiced in Chaucer's age". 40 

He is also capable of misquoting his authority. His mis- 
interpretation of Aristotle's idea of katharsis is a serious 
blunder. 41 Tragedy is to purge the passions by example; 
which is in all likelihood not Aristotle's idea at all. In Cor- 
neille 42 there is such a view expressed ; but this seems to be 
curiously mixed here with the other Aristotelian idea of pur- 
gation through self-expression. 

These inconsistencies go far toward explaining the decay 
of classical criticism. But there was another force that has- 
tened the disintegration. This was the force of a growing 
spirit of skepticism as to law; that is, of romanticism, for in 
the criticism of this period romanticism was comprised in the 
one note of skepticism. For nineteenth century "romantic" 
criticism, we are indebted, in part at least, to Germany. But 
this early romantic dissent — for revolt is too strong a word — 

"Preface to Troihis and Oressida [1679]. Ker, op. cit., I, 217. 
"Preface to the Fables [1700]. lb., II, 259. 
"Preface to Troilus and Oressida. lb., I, 209. 
"Discours des Trots Unite's [1660]. 
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seems to have been a spontaneous, instinctive affair. It was 
feeble in volume, and the ideas frequently departed from 
classicism so little as to be indistinguishable unless one traces 
in succeeding centuries the full romantic theories that grew 
from them as germs. 

Almost the earliest of these romantic notes came from Ben 
Jonson 43 in his Every Man out of his Humor, Cordatus speak- 
ing: — "No, I assure you, signior: if those laws you speak of 
had been delivered us ab initio, and in their present virtue 
and perfection, there had been some reason of obeying their 
powers". But the forms of the drama have always been 
changing. "I see not then but we should enjoy the same 
licentia or free power to illustrate and heighten our invention 
as they did ; and not be tied to those strict and regular forms 
which the niceness of a few (who are nothing but form) would 
thrust upon us". He also observes that Drummond ob- 
jected that his [Jonson's] verses "smelled too much of the 
schools"." 

At about the same period 45 we have a bit of very elemen- 
tary romanticism from Samuel Daniel, who, in Solomonesque 
strain, concludes, not indeed that all is vanity, but that all 
passes, and that our laws are but things of a day. Tout casse, 
tout lasse, tout passe, as a much later romanticist has ob- 
served. Davenant 4e also is a skeptic as to the value of that 
primary instrument of classicism, imitation. He is also a 
seeker after novelty, and hopes to represent nature "in an un- 
usual dress". 47 Hobbes also denies the authority of taste; 48 
and later Sir Robert Howard 49 does the same in his preface to 

a [1619.] Gregory Smith, op. cit., II, 392, 393. 

"Saintsbury, op. cit, II, 200. 

''Defense of Rime [1603 ?]. Gregory Smith, op. cit., lxiv; II, 384. 

" [1650]. Spingarn, op. cit., II, 7. 

"76., p. xxxiv; II, 23. 

" [1650]. Spingarn, op. cit., xcvii. Mr. Spingarn refers to Hobbes, 
Howard and others influenced by the French Prficieuse spirit as repre- 
senting "the first stage of the discussion, in which all authority in taste 
is denied". But, as we have just seen, these men were preceded by 
Jonson in a partial denial of authority, and by Daniel in complete 
skepticism as to authority, by nearly half a century. 

"[1668]. Spingarn, 76.,; also II, 109. 
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The Great Favorite, or The Duke of Lerma, an essay best 
known as the provocation for Dryden's contradictions in his 
Defense of an Essay of Dramatic Poesy, which bears the sub- 
title, Being an Answer to the Preface of "The Great Favor- 
ite or the Duke of Lerma". 60 As this is, of the seventeenth 
century romantic opinions, about the clearest and most spe- 
cific, we may quote in full: — "To show therefore upon What 
ill grounds they dictate laws for dramatic poesy, I shall en- 
deavor to make it evident that there is no such thing as what 
they all pretend ; for, if strictly and duly weighed, 'tis as 
impossible for one stage to present two houses or two rooms 
truly as two countries or kingdoms, and as impossible that 
five hours, or four and twenty hours should be two hours and 
a half as that a thousand hours or years should be less than 
what they are, or the greatest part of time to be comprehended 
in the less; for all being impossible, they are none of them 
nearest the truth or nature of what they present, for impos- 
sibilities are all equal, and admit no degrees". 

Ten years later we have the romantic criticism of the Hudi- 
bras : 01 

For all a rhetorician's rules 

Teach nothing but to name his tools. 

Or again, more definitely : 52 

Whoever will regard poetic fury, 
When it is once found idiot by a jury; 
And every pert and arbitrary fool 
Can all poetic license overrule; 
Assume a barbarous tyranny to handle 
The muses worse than Ostrogoth or Vandal ; 
Make 'em submit to verdict and report, 
And stand or fall to th' orders of a court? 

Going back now a little in date we come to the few 
romantic elements in Dryden's writing. 83 In the Essay of 

K Cf. the passages previously quoted from Dryden concerning the 
unity of time. 

M [1678 ?]. 

"See Spingarn, op. cit., II, 278. 

"Mr. Bohn distinguishes in Dryden's criticism four types: 1. Ro- 
mantic; 2. French Rationalistic or Neoclassic; 3. English Rationalistic; 
4. Historical. On Dryden's romanticism, see Miss Wylie, op. cit., p. 51. 
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Dramatic Poesy there is [Neander — Dryden — speaking] a 
confession of the bankruptcy of classicism ; " but the note is 
one of mere disillusion rather than of revolt. In the Defense 
of an Essay of Dramatic Poesy, 5 * he expresses his ignorance 
of "any other foundation of dramatic poesy than the imita- 
tion of nature". This is a rather common profession among 
classicists. But in the Preface to an Evening's Love or the 
Mock Astrologer, we have a — probably fleeting — mood of open 
revolt: — "Why should there be any Ipse dixit in our poetry, 
any more than there is in our philosophy ? " 58 Another dis- 
tinct pronouncement for romanticism occurs in his Heads of 
an Answer to Bymer, 57 where he admits that types of art may 
vary according to the climate, age, and disposition of a people 
for whom the poet writes, adding that Shakespeare and 
Fletcher succeeded because they wrote for their own age. 68 

About the most distinctly romantic expression of Dryden, 
though, occurs in his Parallel of Poetry and Painting. The 
passage with its complementary contradiction — characteristic 
of the self-contradictory Dryden — has been noted already. 59 
Sir William Temple, 60 about this time, becomes skeptical as 
to French rules and thinks they cause poetry to lose its spirit 
and grace. But it is doubtful if this is more than a protest 
against an excessive number of rules. 

These slight notes of revolt had but little influence upon the 
succeeding century, but their inherent reasonableness, and the 
attack they made upon the classical standards, forced a sort 
of compromise, which modern writers have somewhat super- 
fluously called Rationalism. Just what this compromise was 

" [1668]. Ker, op. cit., I, 99. 

65 [1668]. 76., 123. 

M [1671]. lb., 138. Of. also Bohn, op. cit., p. 87. Like so many of 
Dryden's pronouncements, this is susceptible of a different interpreta- 
tion. Mr. Bohn [p. 96] quotes the closing paragraph of the Defense 
of the Epilogue as a romantic manifestation; but it seems to me an 
unmistakably classical one. The purport is, however, ambiguous at best. 

<" Bohn, I. c, 108. 

"Of. Pope's similar conclusion regarding Shakespeare, before cited. 

w In connection with the discussion of Dryden's inconsistency. 

M Of Poetry. See collected works. London, 1770. Vol. Ill, 404. 
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cannot be determined from the texts with, any exactness. The 
definition of rationalism is, however, approximately this. If 
a man draw from traditions a hard and fast rule for action in 
a drama, he is a classicist : if another say there can be no ab- 
solute rule, and that any action which pleases is good, we have 
a romanticist critic: the rationalist compromises; he main- 
tains, like Dryden, that while to please and to follow nature 
are the primary aims, a writer cannot succeed in either un- 
less he knows the rules ; unlike Dryden, though, he admits that 
the rules may be modified as experience shows modification to 
be necessary. In practice the dividing line between these 
classes of critics is obscure. And when a writer becomes 
slightly illogical, he can easily be all three at once ; as Dryden 
was. For these reasons, and because rationalism is not a 
type of criticism, but a secondary blending of two types, I 
prefer to eliminate the term ; but have retained it to describe 
a few symptoms which cannot be set down as either romantic 
or classical, for the reason that they are both. 

Perhaps the neatest example of early rationalism — neatest 
because it strikes fundamental truth with naive precision, yet 
with novelty, — comes from Milton : 61 — ' ' They only will best 
judge who are not unacquainted with .ZEschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, the three tragic poets unequaled yet by any, 
and the best rule to all who endeavor to write tragedy". The 
idea that the man is — presumably — to choose his own rules, 
but that he must be "not unacquainted" with the ancients 
may be trite to us, but is, for its age, strikingly reasonable. 

The French adopted a course in this matter which was a 
compromise not so much between two systems as between im- 
practical law which is ideal but unrealizable and the weak- 
nesses of human audiences. 62 Corneille held that rules, when 
not entirely justifiable, had sometimes to be upheld, because 
the people were used to them and expected them. 83 Elsewhere 
we have the same. 64 

a Preface to Samson Agonistes [1671]. Spingarn, op. tit., I, 209. 
Cf. also lb., lxvi, lxvii, and lxviii. 

"Much of Davenant's Preface to Qondibert is in this spirit. 

"Discours de la Tragidie [1660]. 

** Cf. Me>6, quoted by Spingarn, op. cit., xcvi. 
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Besides the rationalistic, classical and romantic, there is 
another way of conceiving art, the realistic. As all criticism 
professes to be rational, so all art aims at being real. So 
between realism and classicism, as between rationalism and 
classicism, we cannot draw a very distinct line. Yet realism, 
in its modern form at any rate, is a distinctly different type 
of art. Unlike both classicism and rationalism, it admits no 
roles, bnt only working hypotheses. But unlike romanticism 
it sets sharp bounds to the permissible activities of art. Art 
is to be scientifically historical as to the past, and scientifically 
descriptive of the present. 85 The impossible, even the fairy 
tale, or the fairy drama, such as Midsummer Night's Dream, 
is taboo. It is scarcely to our present purpose to enter upon 
this phase of realism, as represented by de Maupassant, Tols- 
toi, Hauptmann, or Thomas Hardy. For of such realism we 
have only the faintest glimmer in the period we are con- 
sidering. "We have, however, much discussion of the older 
problem of truth in art; and this problem was the direct 
progenitor of modern realism. 

The oft-repeated Aristotelian doctrine* 8 that art is imita- 
tion of nature is realistic. "Webbe in his table of canons quotes 
the objection of Horace to composite animals, such as "a 
woman 's head, a horse neck, the body of a divers colored bird, 
and many members of sundry creatures compact together, 
whose legs ending [sic] like a fish's tail", — such, he thinks, 
are to be eschewed in art. In the same place we read that 
speech likewise should avoid such diversity, a classical idea, 
drawn from the preceding by a false analogy. But again, in 
another of these canons we are told that speech must not ex- 
ceed credit. These ideas, with others of the same sort, in the 
same place [q. v.], belong, however, more to the doctrine of 
decorum than to realism. 87 In the next century 88 the problem 

"The distinction between modern realism and romanticism also in- 
volves the problem of the sordidly ugly, which the realist freely admits 
to his art. 

"Of. Webbe. Gregory Smith, op. cit., I, p. 290 ff.; Puttenham, lb., 
II, 3; also Dryden, Iisideius speaking, Ker, op. cit., I, 36. 

w Cf. also King James VI. A Short Treatise on Verte [1584] Gregory 
Smith, op. eit, I, 219. 

** Cf. Spingarn, op. eit., xxxii, lxv. 
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is more insistent, trat still bound up with decorum. 69 The 
arch-realist, because the most scientific writer of the period, is 
Bacon. 70 But as Bacon believes little in any fiction, his views 
must be taken as scientific rather than artistic. Ben Jonson 71 
lays stress upon the element of realism in decorum; decorum, 
he thinks, Sidney violated, because he "made every one speak 
as well as himself". Again, he criticises adversely artificers 
who "can hit nothing but smooth cheeks", who "cannot ex- 
press roughness or gravity", 72 an implied theory which in 
its natural conclusions would go far to demolish classical ideal- 
ism in favor of realism. Davenant, as quoted by Dryden, 73 
who doubts it all, has a similar idea : An heroic poem "ought 
to be dressed in a more familiar and easy shape ; more fitted 
to the common actions and passions of human life; and, in 
short, more like a glass of nature, showing us ourselves in our 
ordinary habits, and figuring a more practicable virtue to us, 
than was done by the ancients or moderns". Hobbes, who so 
often agrees with Bacon, believes that the poet should be 
faithful to fact, "for both the poet and the historian write 
only (or should do) matter of fact". 74 Phillips likewise 
sticks to the real, when he writes: — "It would be absurd in 
a poet to set his hero upon romantic actions (let his courage 
be what it will) exceeding human strength and power, as to 
fight singly against whole armies and come off unhurt, at 
least if a mortal man, and not a deity armed with power 
divine". 76 

Dryden exhibits almost none of the symptoms of realism; 
and is frequently extreme in his opposition. 74 

"For example, see Milton, Preface to Samson Agonistes [1671]. 
Spingarn, op. cit., I, 209. 

™ Advancement of Learning [1605]. Spingarn, op. cit., I, 6. 

n Conversations with Drummond [1619]. Saintsbury, op. cit, II, 199. 

"Timber [1620-35 ?]. Spingarn, op. cit., I, 29. 

" Essay of Heroic Plays [1672]. Ker, op. cit., I, 151. 

n Th» Virtues of an Heroic Poem [1675]. Spingarn, op. cit., II, 70. 

"Preface to Theatrum Poetarum [1675]. lb., 268. 

n Cf. for an example his defense of chimeras, etc. Apology for 
Heroic Poetry and Poetic License [1677]. Ker, op. cit., I, 187. 
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But while these questions of truth were being discussed in 
such strains, realism of the modern type, except in the scien- 
tific doctrines of Bacon and Hobbes, was conspicuous by a 
total absence. 

James Bouth. 

Tulane University. 



